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AFFAIRS OF MAINE, 


At all times, our attention will be first directed to 
whatever concerns the welfare of this our native State; 
for, so situated is she, as the great north-eastern barrier 
of our associated Republics, that whatever concerns 
her welfare, must materially concern that of New- 
England, and therefore, that of the whole United 
States. Her magnitude, her resources, and her char- 
acter, we believe are neither appreciated, nor under- 
stood by the chief men of our Sister Republics,—to 
say nothing of the great mass of the American peo- 
ple. Nay, more—if we may judge by what we 
hear and see every day, her own people have no just 
idea of her political importance, nor of her growing 
wealth and power. (1) This being the case, we shal! 
be pardoned we hope—if just now, when she appears 
to be on the way to a trial of her best properties, of 
her virtue, her magnanimity, her self-denial, and her 
courage—we throw every thing elge aside, for the 
purpose of reviewing that portion of her history,which 
may be gathered from the speech ofher governor, (al- 
luded to in our last) and of considering, with a steady 
eye, the prospects that appear to be opening about 
her path. 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 

It will not be necessary for us to take up the speech 
in detail, nor paragraph by paragraph. It would re- 
quire a volume to do this, or to say all that might be 
said with advantage on most of the subjects referred 
to ; and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 


ways advantageous to a community, although they 
may not be soto the share-holders. Hence the pro- 
priety of aiding individual enterprize with a fair ap- 
propriation of State capital, whenever a great high- 
way or thoroughfare is proposed to be opened. Just 
so is it with canals, and we are only waiting to have 
all the facts before us, to look into the history and 
prospects of that one which was set on foot a good 
while ago in this neighbourhood, and which—if we 
are rightly informed—has been suffered to fall through 
in a most unaccountable way. We may be altogeth- 
er mistaken about the facts ; but if they are as they 
are represented to us, the stock ought to be as good 
as any in our State, perhaps better ; for the interest 
of the capital might be saved to the town of Portland, 
in the price of one single article of consumption—fire 
wood. Ejight years ago, ifa rational man had pro- 
posed to throw a bridge over where the Purpooduck 
bridge now stands, he would have been thought a 
fool. A proposition to establish a Cape-Elizabeth- 
Daily-Advertiser would have been thought as well of. 
And yet, now that the bridge is built, and built in the 
face of all testimony, and in the very teeth of com- 
mon sense, what are the results? Why, the stock is 
at par, that very stock which the share-holders them- 
selves were ready to give away buta little time ago ; 
the proprietors divide a good deal more than six per 
cent, (2) and improve the value of the stock every 
month by repairs. And so with the canal at New- 
York. Hundreds and hundreds of intelligent, sober- 


of the most weighty—beginning with a part, which, if minded men, who were accustomed to getting their 


we could have our way, should be written with a 
chisel (or with fire) upon the very walls of our State 
House—yea, upon the roof and threshold of every 
public building we have.—‘‘ What has been the offi- 
cial conduct of every public agent, each of whom is 
directly.or indirectly amenable to you? Have the 
members of the Executive department been diligent, 
faithful, and discreet 2 Have the Judiciary correctly 
expounded the laws, and preserved inviolate the rights 


money as their fathers had got theirs, could not con- 
ceive the possibility of a new way to wealth ; and 
when they looked upon the map, through which the 
projected canal was to run, there was, of a truth, little 
to encourage them there. They did not know, nor 
do our wealthy men, that if it be wise to look ahead 
for a day, it is wiser to look ahead for an age ; (3) and 
that purchasers are made by manufactures, buyers by 
sellers, and both by markets ; passengers and tolls by 


of jurors, partics, and witnesses 2? Has every cilizen|ships and bridges, and roads ; and that whether they 
received from all the public functionaries the attention | (the stockholders) are made the richer or not, by their 
and respect due to his wants and his character as a}investments ; the public are always a gainer—always. 


man, and a republican ?” 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, ° 


After this, a few words are bestowed in the mes- 


Property improves in value, industry is quickened, 
more goods are purchased, higher prices are paid, and 


2) We have been told that, if they chose, they might 


sage upon what, the more we look at the probable {divide twelve per cent. 


growth of Maine, the more we regard as a subject of 
primary importance—her channels of inter-communi- 


(3) Are we saying too much? Look at our wooden 
houses—the capital invested in them is so much. capital 
sunk. There is a perpetual depreciation of value (as in 


cation, We are not masters now of the particulars} that of a horse, or a ship)and it takes almost all the rents 


which it yould be necessary for us to be acquainted {to keep them in repair and pay theinsurance. Brick hou- 
with, before we could venture to speak of the advan- 


aes are built for as little money at fitst ; _ the capital is 
safe ; the repairs much less ; the rents higher, and the 


tages to be hoped frofm any particular highway or] insurance little or nothing. We are charged abroad, with 
thoroughfare, such as the “ Kennebec and Houlton] having our affairs regulated by an ignorent, wealthy aris- 
roads ;” but we are sufficiently acquainted with the tocracy. This is not true ; but if it were, what would it 


history of roads in general to know that they are al- 








(*) Her territory is about as large as that of-all the rest 
of New-England, put together. Sle is the fourth State in 


the union fo; extent, the fourth for density, and the fourth 


prove? It would prove that m our country, our wealthy 
men have made themelves. If their parents were weal- 
thy, they would have been educated, and of course would 
not have been ignorant. Ofcourse therefore, they were 
born poor, and growing up without education, it should be 
no matter of reproach, but rather of praise, for them to 


for in-rease of population ; the fourth for manufactures, |he what they are said to be, our aristocracy. But they 


and the secund for shipping. But more of this hereafter. 


are not. Our aristocracy is not so much an aristocracy of 


edadaieh ahaa cm of her hardy population, their vir-} .eaith as of talent ;—the most dangerous ip the world, 





people are happier and better, without knowing the 
reason why, for every channel that is cut between 
districts and districts, or towns and towns; just as 
they are, when a pathway is dug through the snow, 
or trod in the grass, between two or more neighbours. 
You cannot break up the soil any where indeed, 
nor any how, but you will be rewarded with new 
sights and with new treasures. ‘The seed of pros- 
perity andthe seed of empire,lie but a little below the 
surface of the commonest earth, just like the seed of 
many a wild flower, and brave tree, which but for 
the intrusion of the plough or the spade, might lie for 
ages, where it was garnered up—in the Beginning, as 
a reward for the laborious and the wise. 

THE STATE HOUSE. 
But we have now come to a passage concerning 
other views of the future. We are to have a State 
House by and by ; and if so, the queciion is whether 
we are to have one worthy of our State, prepared by 
somebody who is acquainted, with at least, the alpha- 
bet of architecture—and built of granite, which may be 
had (as beautiful as the Portland stone of England,) 
any where in this neighborhood—for a tythe of what 
it would costin some parts of our country where 
granite is used,—or whether it shall be knocked up 
in a hurry by some every-day house carpenter, and 
remain forever like the rest of our “shingle palaces,” 
to make our children ashamed, not of the frugality, 
or wisdom, but of the short sighted vulgar parsimony 
of their fathers, 

We have State Houses enough in the very earth 
under our feet—we have only to dig them up. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

“These things will require of the people” says our 
worthy governor,in the passage alluded to, “ that ex- 
ertion of liberality which seems to be imposed on 
those who are founding great establishments, more for 
the benefit of their descendants than of themselves. 
Debts, with isdividuals or States, too commonly 
result in the evils of insolvency, and however plaus- 
ible the argument may be that future generations 
ought to have imposed on them, in part, the burdens 
of the public contributions we may think for their 
benefit, the human character is such that an entailment 
of a debt, public or private, is commonly honored at 
first only by tts increase, which is followed by the re- 
fusal to pay it, and afterwards by disgraceful con- 
tentions, 

* Let us then, for providing public buildings, 
which at no distant period must be erected on the 
place you may approve, proceed with reference to our 
means, avoiding excessive taxation and loans, always 
attested with early or remote disasters. Instead of 
imposing our judgment on thé operations of future 
periods, let us act on existing means with the view of 
transmitting benefits and not obligations and incum- 
brances, and of being able to say in our testaments, 
we leave a system and an estate, an erample and a ben- 
ediction, but we bequeath no restrictions on your fiee- 
dom, on your discretion, or your policy.” 

To a part of this doctrine, however, we do not sub- 





for like that of beauty, men are proud of being slaves to it. 





scribe. Although it is certaiilly true, thata large 





debt is a large evil, and though. we-are also for 
‘* transmitting benefits and 16t obligations and incum- 
brances”—alone ; still, as we apprehend, it does not 
follow that the evil of every debt is greater than the 
advantage, or that money frugally and wisely ex- 
pended—on the public highways, and public build- 
ings, would not be an advantageous investment for 
posterity, as well as for ourselves. We think it would; 
we believe that if a million of dollars were judiciously 
expended to-morrow, upon the roads and bridges and 
public buildings of Maine, our posterity would be all 
the richer for it, even though they had to pay twenty- 
five per cent. a year interest for the money. The 
capital so spent, goes out of one pocket into another— 
it still remains in the State. As a people, we are just 
as rich after we have so expended the million as we 
were before ; and all that we receive back, in the 
shape of improved markets, or improved value of 
land, is always so much clear gain. But of this 
enough.—** With rectitude of motive, men can never 
quarrel, and will not often disagree in opinion.” 
EQUALITY. 

But he proceeds—“ What has been done and what 
taay be done will all be directed to satisfy persons a- 
broad, as well as at home, that here is a field for their 
enterprize,—where equal rights, and with some local 
exceptions, ec.:ality in the social condition is enjoyed,” 
&c. Kc. Welike this. We would have our leading 

nen look more abroad than they do, for much of our 
prosperity, after all, must depend upon our character 
as a people among every other known people of the 
earth. ‘The local exceptions to our theory of equality, 
are those which it would require aseparate paper, for 
us todeal with as they deserve to be dealt with. We 
passs over our brethren, the blacks now.—Fifty years 
ago, George Washington was always spoken of, 
throughout New-England, as ’Squire Washington. 
Five years ago his name had never been written, 
without some absurd appendage or other; but now 
we are getting ashamed of titles, and of such titles,we 
ought to be ashamed.* 

OUR BOUNDARIES. 

The next paragraph refers to a subject of transcen- 
dent importance—that of our North Eastern bounda- 
ry. For ourselves we dare not say, that we are alto- 
gether satisfied with the views of our governor on this 
head ; but why ?—solely because, if the matter be 
just as it appearsto be from what he says here and 
elsewhere ; if there be no mistake, we mean, the 
British have nothing at all, not a shadow of right to 
justify their pretensions ; and if so—and they, or their 
subjects persevere in the course they have adopted, 
the issue is one that we tremble to think of. Not 
that we have any fear of the issue ; but we have much 
for the trial, and much for the frontier settlers on both 
sides of the line. But if we are not satisfied with what 
he says, what are we to say of our neighbors—allow- 
ing all that we should for their partialities, their pride 
and their interest ; for the fact, that at the time the 
treaty was entered into, both parties were ignorant of 
the value and situation of this territory, and that the 
British made a bad bargain for themselves ; and for 
the fact, that colonies are prodigiously apt to overdo 
whatever they undertake, and to overvalue their im- 
portance, and the importance of their measures to the 





*We have heard of something this very day, which, 
whether true or not is worth recording, as characteristic 
of our absurdity. One vessel spoke another at sea. Ship 
ahoy ! cried a voice : what ship is that? Ship so-and-so, 
Who commands her? * ’Squire W- ,’’ was the reply. 





Now this very Squire W. was a strong minded man, as 
hearty a republican as ever breathed, and a hater (in 
theory) of all sorts of parade. 








mother‘eotint 
bear P Let us leave higher authorities to judge our 
quarrel; for though neither you nor the State of 
Maine may be able to decide the matter one way, 
either of the two may decide it the other. Either may 
involve two great Empires in a destructive war ; 
though neither would be able to make peace. At Lon- 
don, a few months ago, we hada good deal of conver- 
sation with Mr. Gallatin, respecting these boundaries. 
He had just been wading through a heap of docu- 
ments, and had come tothe conclusion—clearly, that 
though it was the most difficult question he had ever 
met with—difficult however, only on account of the 
mass of documents such facts referred to, the right 
was with us. 

But then, there was another obstacle in the way. 
How were we to agree upon a statement of facts, 
which, while it should contain all that would be essen- 
tial to our case, should be so brief as to be readable for 
the umpire. It was too much to expect of a sovereign 
that he should go over a hundreth part of the story 
for himself. Here was the only difficulty left, in the 
view of Mr. G. at the time we speak of. But matters 
are altered now ; a new question has been started, 
and properly—wisely started by Mr. Lincoln, which 
goes to change the whole aspect of the affair. He de- 
nies, and after great consideration, we are disposed to 
deny also, the right of the Federal government to sub- 
mit the question at issue, to the umpirage of any third | 
party,without the consent of Maine. We feel what we 
say; we are for upholding the public faith ; we know 
what is required by the Federal government, for car- 
rying into effect all the powers that are granted to it, 
either expressly or by necessary implication. But 
still—still—we are afraid she is trying to do what she 
has no power todo. In which case,our duty is of a 
most grave and solemn nature. 

Being satisfied of our rights, whatever they may 
be, they must not be given up to any power on earth, 
not even to that of our own Federal government. 

But let our able chief magistrate speak for himself ; 
and after he is through, we shall add what may occur 
to us, in the shape of notes. We mark the passages 
in italics that appear to demand especial attention. 

‘* In the number of our resources is one so conspicu- 
ous that it must early attract your notice, It is that ofa 
wild and fertile territory, embracing about sia millions 
of acres. itis not necessary now to attempt te show 
how evidently it is subject to your jurisdiction, nor to 
speak of its distinguished natural advantages which im- 
part to it the capacity of sustaming some hundred thou- 
sand yeomen. Valuable, or rather invaluable, as it is, 
we ought without hesitation to surrender it if we can- 


not with justice support that claim to it which unfor- 
tunately now stands opposed under the difficulties of an 


ingenuity which has endeavored to obseure the line, and | 


ian opposition, which, I trust, you will dispassionately 

authorize to be resisted under the limitations of a eau- 

tious and prudent, yet decided policy. (1) 
* . * * i 

To continue the impulse of the prosperity we eminently 

enjoy, it cannot be doubted that it is necessary to cher- 

ish a solemn and unswerving respect for the rights of all 
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zt Are we not justified in saying—for- rights.—It cannot allow the citizens to be incarce- 





rated in foreign gaols.(3) The State would shrink most 
dreadfully under the shame of such a submission. For 
the sake of being. fully informed, it has for several 
years solicited the documents possessed by the general 
government in relation to this subject. It is with great 
confidence that I urge its consideration now, inasmuch as 
all that has been requested has been supplied agreeably 
to what was understood to be the wish ofthe last Legis- 
lature. That invaluable mass of documents, now in the 
Secretary’s office, and the copies of communications be- 
tween myself and others, contain nearly all that I can of- 
fer. The delicate nature of the subject induces me to 
ask a particular examination in reference to publication, 
if that shall be proposed, yet there is no wish on my part 
that what has been written-by myself shall be disposed of 
in one way in preference to the other. On the most 
thoughtful revisal, I find no past deviations from my ex- 
isting sentiments, and am bound to sustain the most rigo- 
rous responsibility. 

Amidst the views urged, has been a primary one of that 
nature, requiring its being submitted to you for correction, 
if desired. It is in relation to the undefined and perhaps 
undefinable line of rights between States’ and United 
S.ates’ authority, along which construction is constantly 
urging disputed claims, and, in general, has much the ad- 
vantage in irruptions upon the States. The Executive 
of the Union has been considered as disposed to submit 
the question of the boundary of Maine, with a perfectly 
friendly intent, but without regarding her as a party, to the 
umpirage ofa foreign authority. The submission itself 
admits the possibility of an unjust and disastrous de- 
cision. While it is not presumed to cast a shadow of sus- 
picion on the integrity with which that authority may be 
exercised, nor upon the motives of any person whomsoever, 
it has, nevertheless, been deemed a suitable precaution to 
urge the following propositions. It canuot be arrogance, 
which asserts them as materials of a monument of the 
rights of our employers, which will become firm by time, 
when properly combined and ¢ ted by your reflections. 
If any feeling has been displayed on my part, it has been 
indulged with a view of eliciting results which it was 
believed would be salutary andacceptable. At the same 
time there has been no intention to abandon those pruden- 
tial considerations entirely, consistent with a free assertion 
of what it might be supposed the people, through their 
Representatives, would eventually approve and sustain. 

At the period of forming the treaty of 1783, Massachu- 
setts and the other Colonics were independent of each oth- 
er, as to territorial rights. The Uuited States, as such, 
did not exist. 

Although the Colonies constituted common agents to 
form that treaty, the territorial rights secured did not, 
by virtue of that instrument, accrue to the nation, but 
were merely acknowledged and confirmed by it to the 
existing individual corporations, according to pre-ex- 
isting grants, crown lands only being excepted. 

When the Union of the States was framed, in that hap- 

y arrangement, we are still permitted to witness, and 
which created a general guardianship, without extinguish- 
ing a particular independence, the compact left Massa- 
chusetts the Proprielor, as one party, in severalty of all 
her soil. She held it fully with undiminished interest, 
and has vonceded her jurisdictional control only by that 
magnanimous act, usually called the Separation, which 
received validity from the concurrence of Congress.(5.) 

The Union having no right to cede the territory, the 
treaty making power, as only a constituent part, cannot 
exercise a function beyond the grasp of the delegated 
power over the whole, nor, indirectly, by an umpire, (6.) 
do what it could not accomplish without ; that is, con- 
sent to the alienation or the possibility of an alienation of 
territory, which I will show is solemnly acknowledged 
through the President, to be ours. 

It has therefore been believed to be due this State to ad- 
vance the doctrine that the submission of its’boundary te 
an umpire, unknown to herself, and upon terms not con- 








the citizens, whether they may live in cabins on the 
frontier, or in such large and ostentatious mansions as 
you can see around you. If any one can say, J am an 
American citizen, and have been injured by foreign 
power, it seems proper to make as strong an effort for 
correction as will not compromit the general welfare, 
under the means which can be applied for individual and 
common defence. (2) 

The Government of the State, with the exemplary 
moderation, always creditable and necessary, has for 
years refrained from the exercise of many of its rights. 
It has been induced to do so, as may be inferred, from its 
anxious desire to accemmodate to the wishes ofthe federal 
administration, and its disposition to ave.d collisions,inev- 
itably unfortunate, in any result. At t\.e same time 
it cannot abandon its obligations, its title deeds, and its 





fided to her consideration, will leave her at liberty to act 
upon the result as to the country, and herself may be 
| dictated by the most just and patriotic inclinations.(7.) 
| Yet if it be trne that the fifth article of the Treaty of 
|Ghent has involved much of federal authority, beyond the 
limits which many eminent statesmen have contended to 
be the true ones, as the treaty exists, the delicacy of the 
case, in relation to public faith, ought to have some in- 
fluence upon our assertion of our claim, although an en- 
tire concession cannot be expected. lt ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that there is a perfect harmony of sen- 
timent with the federal administration in a most essential 
|particular, in regard to which the language of Mr. Clay, 
the Secretary of State, is calculated to be highly satisfac- 
tory. It is asfollows: “* The Government of the United 
| States is fully convinced that the right to the territory i 




















with us and not wiih Great Britain. The convictions of 
Muine are not stronger in respect to the vxlidity of our 
title, than are those which are entertained by the Pres- 
ident.” 

Whatever may be the character of the proposed um- 
pirage, it seem» necessary to adopt some rule of proce- 
dure-as to the duties to be discharged before its result,9) 
shall be known, and L cannot but bope to learn from you, 
m some way, what measures you will consider to be prep- 
er, if such acts as that of the arrest and incarceration of 
Baker shall be repeated. : There willbe no wish to go 
beyond your direction, nor to fall short of it ; and, thus 
fac, while the object bas been to give no assent to injus- 
tice, there has been a steady view to your contempiated 
éonsultations and probable commands. It was an arrest 
which the testumony seems to me to condemn ; yet it can- 
not but be hoped that the neighboring government will 
place right the hasty acts of unthinking agents, and that 
we,expecting that generous conduct which springs from 
the character of on Englishman, should not suddenly 
and unnecessarily engaze with him in contentions.(10) 
While we wer acquiescing in the abeyance of our rights, 
as connected only with property, the call for interposition 
was not imperative, but, when unauthorised power was 
applied to the persons of our citizens along the Aroostic, 
and in other places, it seemed proper to ascertain the facts, 
in order to submit them to your consideration and to that 
of Massachusetts and the Nation, both of which will feel 
an interest, not only in the protection of our fellow citi 
zens in Maine, but in the other relations of the subject 
A letter was, therefore, sent to the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Brunswick, contaming a request that he would 
cause ihformation of the facts relating to the arrest of Ba- 
ker, t&be returned. While in his reply he acknowledged 
in favourable terms, the amicable disposition professed by 
this government, so far as, on the oceasion, it was repre- 
sented, he declined to make the explanations requested, 
excepting to those withwhom he ts directed to correspond 
or under whose orders he is placed. (11) 

It must be known to you that in additionto the means 
above mentioned, Mr. Daveis was appointed to obiain the 
information which all have appeared to consider desirable. 
From what hes transpired there is no doubt in my mind 
of the intention of the government of .Vew Brunswick 
to extend its jurisdiction and to confirm it, if possible, 
over the whole disputed territory. 

I cannot but profess to you the disposition on my own 
part, subject to your direction, to offer some difficulties 
against such a course; but it is not to be doubted, that 
the United States’ government and that of Great Britain, 
will perceive, on being furnished with the facts, that the 
gove:nment of New Brunswick has advanced beyond the 
line of tenable ground, and seems not to have listened to 
those recommendations of mutual forbearance, which 
have been rung so loud that we did not notice its inva- 
sions. 





% 

(1) The very language one would expect from a seri- 
ous, brave man,who knew his duty and was determined to 
perform it ; and we hope that after a full and dispassion- 
ate investigation of the facts, our legislature will be pre- 
pared to say to our friends of New-Brunswick : You 
have gone far enough-—too far perhaps ; and you shali 
go no further. 


(2) We hope to see the day, when it shall be enongh 
to secure any individual—any where—from outrage ; to 
cry aloud, [am an American citizen! Before the 
downfall of Rome, if a single man shouted forth, «* I am 
a Roman citizen !”’ it operated like the war cry of a great 
multitude. His chains broke at the sound, and fell at his 
feet, as if shattered by a thunderbolt. And why should it 
not be so with us—if we are justand fear not? With 
Great Britain, it is so ; or nearly so. 


(3) No. Whatever may be our disposition for peace ; 
we cannot give up ‘* our title deeds and our rights,”’ to 
a territory almost as large as the whole of Massachu- 
setts, and, if we are not grievously misinformed,containing 
some of the best lands m the world, to say nothing of its 
unspeakable importance to ourselves ina political view. 
But the more valuable it is, the more wary we should 
be in deciding for ourselves; the more distrustful we should 
be of our judgment. 


(4) We congratulate our brethren of the State on the 
possession of the documertits here alluded to. They are in- 
deed a treasure ; and we may thank our present Governor 
forthem. It is owing altogether to his perseverance, 
that we are not obliged to apply to the authorities at 
Washington, for every scrap and line of our territorial his- 
tory, asailected by ceriam of the federal negociations. 
He applied a long while ago to Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay re- 
fused.—He applied again, forthwith, to Mr. Clay (if 
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pt 


we do not mistake) and was again refused. It was then 
high time to try head quarters ; and Mr. Lincoln did so, 
in what we do not scruple to say is one of the ablest state 
papers, we ever met with, and we do hope the legislature 
will diwect the whole correspondence to be published. 
The result was—that, in due time, the documents were 
forwarded by a special messenger. They consist of a 
number of large volumes—ithe 4rchives of our State, and 
are as much our property, as the titie deeds of any thing 
we possess on earth. 

(5) It was indeed a magnanimous act ; and worthy of 
our parentage and hers. 

(6) We hope our friends abroad, who have been hith- 
erto disposed to look,a little too much, we think, on their 
side of the question ; and to say first, that the right was 
with them ; and secondly, that being with them, the feder- 
al government of the United States would have nothing to 
do but to say to Mame—withdsaw your pretensions ,— 
will read this, which we take to be afau statement of 
our case, with a view to discover the truth. We urge this 
the more, because we ourselves, before we heard both 
sides of the story, were inclined to very difierent opini- 
ons, from those we entertain now. 

(7) (8) Here we think a safe and proper ground is tak- 
en. Tiliwe have heard bath parties at length—it is 
enough to say—We do not agree to be bound by your 
determination, whatever it may be ; nor do we say that 
we will not be bound by it. All we do say is—that— 
looking to the faith of treaties, or public faith, we will 
do whatever we can, toward bringing the affair to a neigh- 
bourly issue, short of betraymg our trust, and wasting the 
heritage of our children’s children. 

(9) Now is the time for saying what we will, and what 
we willnot do. Ifwe wait the verdict of the umpire, it 
will be no easy thing to convince the world, that we re- 
sist the judgment (whatever it may be) from principle. 
They would charge us with waiting to know the result ; 
so that if it were favourable, we could recognize the au- 
thority of the submission ; if otherwise, deny it. 

(10) We have as much confidence we dare say, as any 
body ought to have, in the justice and magnanimity of 
Great Briain. We believe that she is not very likely to 
do an unjust thing ; but still, Great Britain is governed as 
we are, and as other States are, by men who love their 
country,and are jealous of all encroachment upon existing 
usages, whatever they are, and however they may have 
grown up ; and we confess therefore, that we do not hope 
much from the magnanimity of the British government, in 
this particular case. We have an idea, on the contrary, 
that she will decide—pretty much as nine cases out of 
‘en are decided in her parliament, with regard, not so 
much to the clear justice of our claim, as to its import- 
ance. And here we shall take a few words from the 
speech of the elder Mr. Lincoln, the governor of Massa- 
chusettsa, and a brother of our Mr. Lincoln,—to show that 
we are not pecular in our ideas, when we say that there 
** is doubtless much occasion for alarin and anxiety on 
the subject.’’ 

(11) Of course. The Lieutenant Governor of New- 
Brunswick did no more than every faithful officer would 
do insuch a case. He avoided the recognition of author- 
uy, ina foreign power. It was no question of mere cour- 
tesy ; and we apprehend it may prove that every thing 
done by him, has been authorized (under a mistaken view, 
we are willing to believe, or under an ignorance of the 
true state of the case) by the mother country. 


The remainder of this article (though in type) we 
are obliged to put aside for next week ; we are sorry 
for it, on several accounts, but chiefly because we 
hate the words “ Tobe continued—” they are so 
like a trap for subscribers ; but there is no help for 
the thing now. 








OUR YANKEES, 

One of the most decided characteristics of our breth- 
ren, the real yankees of our neighborhood,we take to 
be this,—a want of exactness and of punctuality in 
small matters. It is almost impossible to find a me- 
chanic who will do a small job for you, exactly and 
punctually. The native yankee is above it—he is far 
too independent for such things. But let us give an 
example or two (we would give names if we had not 
still some hope of the reformation of the parties, for 
they are worthy excellent men—in their way.) 


No. 1. Some four weeks ago, a man walked into 





our office, and desired to know, if we wanted any 
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wood. “Yes—and immediately,” was our reply, “for 
we are nearly out ; and we must have it, if we have 
it at all, tomorrow.” “ Certainly,” said he; a bar- 
gain was made for the morrow, and away he went. 
We saw nothing more of him for about a week, at 
the end of which time, he walked in and took a chair, 
just as if nothing had happened ; and began to talk 
about that air wood. We were ina huff, as who 
wouldn’t be, in such a case ? and after a few sharp 
words, we asked him why the he didn’t fetch the 
wood the next day. ‘ Why,” said he, “I consider- 
ed (speaking through the nose with a sort of compos- 
ure that nothing could disturb) I considered that a few 
days wouldn’t make much difference to you.” 





No. 2. A little before this, having a worthy fellow 
at work in our office, who appeared to be in want of 
a job, we gave him an order for a book case, to match 
another precisely ; and as we had a heap of books that 
were suffering for shelf room, to be done at furthest, 
by a certain day. To make sure of the affair, we 
wrote the terms and the exact measure of the pannels, 
and every thing upon a bit of paper, and gave it to 
him: he gave it to another Yankee, whom he had 
employed (he himself was a Portuguese). The time 
went by—day after day—and week after week ; and 
we heard nothing from either party, and knew not 
where to look for either. At last we hunted the Por- 
tuguese up, who undertook to hunt the other up.—-We 
were unwilling to order another case from another 
natyve ; as,if we did, we might fare no better, and 
perhaps might do a mischiefto somebody—the poor 
Portuguese. At the end of about a month however, 
the man brought the book case, and prepared to put 
it up, just as if he had been punctual to an hour. 
This was too much—but we took it nevertheless ; and 
though it did not match the other. And why ?— 
Because he had considered that I could do without it, 
a few weeks longer; and because, instead of taking 
a proper measure of the pattern, he had guessed at a 
good part of it, and measured the other as a surveyor 
would rough boards, 


No. 3. We wanted a hole cut in a door, a letter 
box built, and a tin lettered outside; but as it was 
quite impossible to find any one nalyve who would 
undertake to do all this as it ought to be done, we had 
to negociate with some six or eight,every one of whom 
disappointed us more or less (except Messrs, Wyer 
and Noble, whose names we insert for the curiosity of 
the thing—it were easier to give a list of those who do, 
than of those who do not keep their word in such tri- 
fling matters) and alter spending about as much 
time, as ought to be required for building a two story 
house ; after employing A., who employed B. who 
employed C.—and so on through the rest of the alpha- 
bet, we dare say ; and after going ourselves in person 
over and over again after everything we had occasion 
for, we got a hole cut in the door, which was too nar- 
row after it had been altered twice; a box made en- 
tirely unlike what we ordered, with mahogany enough 
in it for a small chest of drawers, and with a lock on 
it which came off bodily, screws and all, before three 
days were over,—in short we have thrown away the 
box, and are now waiting for another, and so with 
everything else ; we could mention forty other cases, 
but we forbear. 


Such things ought to be put a stop to—and shall 
be put astop to. Time is money ; and, as we do not 
know were to look for the people, we have contract- 
ed with, if they do not give us a box that will do, be- 
fore next week, we shall give them one, they’ll re- 
member, 








As we intended to give the public some idea of 
what is meant by gymnastics, we begin with the fol- 
lowing paper. In our next we may try to sketch a 
brief history of their revival—if, on further consider- 
ation it should appear expedient ; if otherwise, we 
shall find something to say about the practice. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PORTLAND GYM- 
NASIUM. 


Preamsce. Believing that physical or bodily edu- 
cation is but another name for moral, and perhaps for 
intellectual education (so great is the influence of 
bodily health upon the faculties and temper of man) 
we the subscribers have associated together for the 
purpose of promoting it by our example and by our 
precepts ; and have adopted the following Constitu- 
tion— 

Articte 1. The name of this Society shall be the 
Porritanp Gymvastic Sociery. 


Articie 2. The society shall consist of a President, 
and of two or more Vice-Presidents ; of a Treasurer; 
a Secretary ; of two or more Wardens ; five or more 
Class per A and of any number of subscribers. 


Articie 8. It shall be the duty of the President 
to act as chairman at all meetings of the society ; and 
in his absence it shall be the duty of the other offi- 
cers to preside in the following order, viz.—Senior 
Vice-President—in his absence, Junior V. P.—in his 
absence, the Treasurer—in his absence, the Secretary 
—and in his absence, either of the Wardens or Class 
Leaders, according to seniority. 

Arricte 4. There shall be no appeal from the de- 
cision of the President for the time being in questions 
of order ; but on all other questions, the majority of 
voters present, provided they are a quorum, shall de- 
cide by a show of hands. 

Arrticre 5. If a vote be questioned by two sub- 
scribers, the Presideat for the time being, shall order a 
division and count the votes, and decide accerdingly. 

Artic.e 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to receive all monies due from subscribers, and to ap- 
propriate the same under the direction of the Society. 

Articte 7. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep a record of all the proceedings ; and to charge 
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Articie 14. Subscribers who are three months in 
arrear shall not be allowed to vote until they have 
paid up all arrearages ; but nosubscriber’s vote shall 
be refused on account of his being in arrear for any 
fraction of a month ; and any subscribers may be re- 
leased from the penalty by order ofthe president or 
either of the Vice Presidents presiding at the time, on 
good cause being shown; of which good cause, the 
said President ay P. for the time being shall be the 
sole judge. 
Articie 15, - Any subscriber who shall be in ar- 
rears six months shall cease to be a member of the 
society, and shall not be re-elected till he has paid uj 
all dues and advanced the instalments for one quarter. 
Arrticce 16. No ardent liquors or wines to be ad- 
mitted into the society under ary pretence ; and no 
other food than may be proper to prevent faintness, 
if subscribers should be called together at a very ear- 
ly hour in the morning. 

Articie 17, A meeting may be called at the desire 
of any ten subscribers who are not in arrear; and 
twenty shall constitute a quorum for all ordinary 


without the concurrence of two thirds of the Society. 


the first meeting in every month at the Gymnasium. 
Here follow the names of about sixty subscribers, from 


er place, or proper machinery to encourage them. Yet 
ficulty that they are withheld from doing more than they 
gone by—we hope. 

Rutes. 


1. No sitting of the Pupils allowed. 


to empty their pockets before they begin. 
3. No exercise without a regular class leader. 


precisely, as far as their pupil can follow it. 
no indecorum. 


exercises, and each one to keep his place. 


the Treasurer with all monies received by him ; to|mence, to join a class immediately. 


call such meetings by public notice in some one of 


the Portland newspapers (and no more) when justi- 
fied by Article 15th. 

Articce 8. It shall be the duty of the Wardens to 
preserve order among the classes at the Gymnasium, 


and to see to the safety and condition of the exercise- 
ground and apparatus, whatever and wherever they 


7 be 


ercise out of his turn. 


Arricie 10. All officers enumerated in Article Ist 
to hold their offices during good behaviour; to be 
accountable to the Society, and to be removable at 
any time by a vote of the majority of the whole soci- 


ety. 
Articte 11. All 
cleanly habits above 


for all under that age. (1) 


rticLe 9. It shall be the duty of the Class 
Leaders to bring forward their classes by regular and 
moderate exercises, to be near the individual ex- 
ercising at all times, and to suffer no one of their res- 
pective classes to undertake what is not led, or to ex- 


ersons of good behavior and 
e age of ten are admissible on 
paying the admittance fee, which, until changed by 
order of the Society, is fixed at one Dollar for those 
who are above the age of fourteen, and at fifty cents 


white hands, as they would be of sinall white faces. 


Arvicte 12, All subscribers who have paid their though nothing more, In theory we should go farther 
admittance fee, and their regular monthly subscrip- having pretty much the same opinion that Franklin had 


tion, which is to be payable on the first of every 
month,at the rate of fiftv cents a month for all persons 


over fourteen, and twenty-five for all under fourteen 


oe dee - : : .’ |\doctor was opposed toit. ‘ To day,’’ said he, “a man}. t 
shall be entitled to vote in all business of the socie-|) 0. jackass worth fifty dollars, and he is entitled to] « adaeo, 


vote ; but before the next election the jackass dies. The 


ty. (2) 


Articite 13. The number of subscribers undér 
fourteen shall never be permitted to equal that of 
those who are over that age ; and if it happen at any 
time that the former shall equal the latter, then the 
former shall be allowed to vote only in proportion to 
the tax they pay-—that is, to every two persons under 
the age of fourteen, one vote shall be allowed, and no 


more. 


’ 


man, inthe meantime, has became more experienced 


is therefore better qualified to make a proper selection o 
rulers—but the jackass is dead, and the man cannot vote 





business ; but the Constitution shall not be altered 


the age of ten up to thirty-five or forty, who have associ- 
ated together in the dead of winter, without knowing 
what they were to do, and without having either a prop- 


they are delighted with the exercises—and it is with dif- 


ought. In the spring of the year we shall be ready to 
take the field, in a fashion worthy of the days that have 


7. Every pupil present when the exercises com- 


(2) The charges will be reduced one third, in three |to the rapid generations of mar 
months from to day ; and, as soon after as it may be ex-|¥ity of human affairs is maintained from age to age. The 
pedient (for the Gymnasium is not large enough to hold{torch of genius is perpetually transferred from hand te 
every body) it will be reduced to one half the present | band amidst this fleeting scene. 
price. Boys are allowed to vote, because if they are 
treated like men,they are apt enough to behave like men. 
At Hazlewood (England) a celebrated school, founded 
ona favorite theory of Bentham’s, and copied at the , . 
Gardiner Lyceum, YP been pretty fairly et that Lectures of Dr. Ray, and especially that which concern- 
boys are able to legislate for themselves ; and we are |¢d the.character of the negro, and the shape of the ne- 
willing to try the experiment here. But, lest they should] gro skull, may be gratified by the following extract from 
be made the tools of older persons, and legislate for others 
to the overthrow of the society, before they know their 
own interest, we have provided (in article 18) what we 
take to be, at least’; a very sure remedy for mischief, 
_| Their Industry, bravery, paternal tenderness, filial 
when he was a member of a society, ‘ in which it was 


contended that a certain amount of porperty, (fifty dol-| ves hi - - : 
lars we think) should be required for voting. The owes his life to a negro, who, to save it, sacrificed his own. 


his knowledge of the principles of government, and his 
acquaintance with mankind, are moze exiensive ; and he 


Now gentlemen,”’ said he, adsliess ng himself to the ad- 
voca'es of that qualification, ‘‘ pray nform me in whom 
is the right of suffrage ? in the man or in the jackass,” 





INFLUENCE OF AUTHORS. ; 








From D’isrRak ti. 


In the history of genius there is no chronology, for to us 
every thing it has done is present : and the earliest attempt 
is connected with the most recent. Many men of genius 
must arise before a particular man of genius can appear. 
Before Homer there were other bards—we have a cata- 
logue of their names and works. Corneille could not have 
been the chief dramatist of France, had not the founders 
of the French drama preceded him ; and Pope could not 
have appeared be‘ore Dryden. Whether the works of gen- 
ius are those of pure imagination, or searches after truth, 
they are alike tine ured by the feelings and the events of 
their times ; but the man of genius must be placed in the 
line of his descent. 

Aristotle, Hobbes, and Locke, Descartes and Newton, 
approximate more than we imagine. The same chain of 
intellect Aristotle holds, through the intervals of time, is 
held by them; and links will only be added by rheir suc- 
cessors. The naturalists, Pliny, Gesner, Aldrovandus, and 
Buffon, derive differences in their characters, from the 
spirit of the times ; but eaeh only made an accession to the 
family estate, while each was ‘the legitimate representa- 
tive of the family of the naturalists. Aristophanes, Mo- 


Articie 18. Subscribers are to pay their dues at}!iere, and Foote, are brothers of the family of national 


wits : the wit of Aristophanes was a part of the common 
property, and Moliere and Foote were Aristophanic. Plu- 
tarch, La Mothe le Vayer, and Bayle, alike busied in 
aruassing the materials of human thought and human ac- 
tien, with the same vigorous and vagrant curiosity, must 
have had the same habits of life. If Plutarch was credu- 
lous, La Mothe le Vayer sceptical, and Bayle philosophi- 
cal, the heirs of the family may differ in their dispositions, 
but no one will arraign the integrity of the lineal descent. 
My learned and reflecting friend, whose original research- 
es have enriched our national history, has thus observed 
on the character of Wickliffe —** To complete our iden 
of the importance of Wickliffe, it is only necessary to add, 


2. Pupils to wear shoes, to leave their watches andj that as his writings made John Huss the reformer of Bo- 


hemia, so the writings of John Huss led Martin Luther te 
be the reformer of Germany ; so extensive and so incalcu- 


4. The exercise given to the class tobe followed |!able are the consequences which sometimes follow from 


human actions.’’* Our historian has accompunied this by 


5. No laughing at awkwardness or accidents, and giving the very feélings of Luther in early life on his first 


perusal of the works of John Huss ; we see the spark of 


Ag ye Py re ee creation caught at the moment ; a striking influence of the 


generation of character! Thus a father spirit has many 
sons ; and several of the great revolutions in the history of 
man have been opened by such, and carried on by that se- 
cret creation of minds visibly operating on human affairs. 


(1) We admit everybody, because we believe, that}In the history of the human mind, he takes an imperfect 
a private, or exclusive gymnasium isno gymnasium at} view, who is confined to t 
all. We wish to bring our fellow citizens together, where | as he who stops short with the Ancients, and has not ad- 
young and old, the educated and the uneducated may| vanced with their descendants. Those who do not carry 
profit by each other, and where each may have a fair op-| their researches through the genealogical lines of genius, 
portunity of showing in what, and how far he is superior} will mutilate their minds, and want the perfect strength 
to his neighbor, as well as in what and how far he is| ofan entire man. 

inferior to him. If he is better bred, or more graceful;| Such are ** the great lights of the world,’ by whom the 
others are more active or more vigorous ; and we hope,/| touch of knowledge has been successively seized and trans- 
ere long, to have our young men about as proud of small | mitted from one to the other. This is that noble image 





ary knowledge, as well 


borrowed from a Grecian ar which Plato has applied 
man, to mark how the eontin- 


* Turner's History of Eugland, vol. il. p. 432, 





Our friends who had the pleasure of hearing the able 


AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES OF 
NEG! OES. 


generosliy, benevolence, &c. 


‘¢ The anonymous author of the West Indian Eclogues 
Why has not this poet, who, in a note relates this circum- 
the name of his preserver ! 

** Adanson, who visited Senegal in 1754, and who des- 
cribes this country as an Elysium, found the oes very 
3}sociable, obliging, humane, and hospitable. Their amia- 
ble simplicity, says he, in this enchanting country, recall- 
ed to me the idea of the primitive race ofman. [f thought 
I saw the world in its infancy, They have generally pre- 
-|served an estimable simplicity of domestic manners. They 
are distinguished by their tenderness for their parents and 
great respect for the aged ;—a patriarchal virtue, which, 
in our days, is almost unknown. 


f 

















«¢ Robin apeaks of a slave of Martinico; w 
gained money sufficient for his own ransom, 
with it his mother’s freedom. The most horrible outrage 
that can be committed against a negro, is to curse his 
father or his mother, or to speak of either with contempt. 
Strike me, said a slave to his master, but curse not my 
mother. - It is from Mungo Park I take this and the fol- 
lowing fact. A negress having lost her son, her only con- 
solation was, that he had never told a lie. Cassaux re- 
lates, that a negro seeing a white man abuse his father, 
said,— Take away the child of this monster, that it may 
not learn to imitate his conduct. 

«The blacks, according to the account of Stedman, 
are so benevolent one to another, that it is useless to say 
to them,—Love your neighbour as yourselves. Slaves, 
particularly those of the same country, have a decided 
inclination to assist eachother. Alas ! it happens always, 
that the wretched have nothing to hope but from their 
associates in misfortune. 

** Mercier, In his ‘ Night Cap,’ art. Morals, says, sev- 
eral Maroons had been condemned to the gallows. One 
has the offer of his life, provided he becomes the execu- 
tioner of his fellows. He refuses. He prefers death. 
The master orders one of his negroes to perform this of- 
fice. Wait, says he, till I get ready. He goes into the 
house, takes a hatchet, cuts off his hand. He returns to 
his‘master and says to him—Order me now to be the exe- 
cutioner of my comrade ! 

«We are indebted to Dickson for the following fact. A 
negro had killed a white man. Another, accused of the 


crime, was about to suffer death. The murderer ac- 


knowledged his crime ; ‘ because,’ said he, ‘1 canno‘ 
suffer the remorse I must feel from the idea of being the 


cause of the death of two individuals.” The innocent man 
isreleased. The negro is sent to the gibbet ; where he 


remained alive during six or seven days. 


«« The same Dickson, in his celebrated Letterson Sla- 
very, 1789, has informed us that, among 120,000 negroes 
afid creoles of Barbadoes; only three murders have been 
known to be committed by them in the course of thirty 
years, although ofien provoked by the cruelty of the plan- 
I doubt whether an inspectien of the criminal tri- 
bunals of the whites of Europe or America would give a 


ters. 


like result. 


** The gratitude of the blacks, says Stedman, is such, 
that they often expose their lives to save their benefac- 
Cowry relates, that a Portuguese slave having fled 
to the woods, learns that. his master is brought to trial for 
The negro goes to prison in- 


tors, 


the crime of assassination. 
stead of his master ; gives false, though judiciary proof: 


of his pretended crime, and suffers death instead of the 


criminal. 


‘** The anecdote of Louis Desrouleaux, a negro pastry 
Af er he left Nantes he 
came to the Cape where he had been a slave of Pinsur 
of Bayonne, a captain in the negro trade, who, with great 


cook of Nantes, is little known. 


riches, came to France, where he was at last ruined 
Pinsum returned to St. Domjngo. 


him. 
their place, He learns the misfortunes of his old master 
hastens to find him, gives him lodging and nourishment 


and nevertheless proposes that he should live in France 


where his feelings will not be murtified by the sight o 
ungrateful men. * But I cannot find subsistence in France. 
‘ Will an anual revenue of 15, 000 frances be sufficient ? 


The colonist weeps with joy. The negro signs the con- 
tract ; and the pension was regularly paid till the death 


of Louis Disrouleaux, in 1774. 


«* The philanthrophists of England take a pleasure in 
speaking of the good and religious Joseph Rachel, a free 
ing become rich by com- 
merce, confiscated his fortune to acts of charity and be- 
neficence. The unfortunate, whatever was his color, had 


negro uf Barbadoes, who hav 


a claim upon his affections. He gave to the indigent 


lent to those who could not make a return, visited pris- 
ouers, gave them good advice, and endeavored to bring 
ailty to virtue. He died at Bridgetown, in 


back the 
1758,equa 


i 


ly lamented by the biacks and whites. 


‘The French ought to bless the memory of Jasmin 


Thoumazeau, born in Africa in 1714. He was sold at St 
Domingo in 1736. Having obtained his fredom, he mar 


ried a negress of the Golden coast, and in 1756 established 
a hospital at the Cape, for poor negroes and molattoes. 
During more than forty years, he and his wife were occu- 
pied in giving them comfort, and rendering his fortune 
subservient to their wants. The only pain they felt, in 


the midst of those unfortunates, who were solaced b 
their charity, arose from the idea, that after their deat 
the hospital might be abandoned. 
ciety at the Cape, and the agricultural society at Paris 


decreed medals to Jasmin, who died near the close of the | ™°* 


century. 


Those who, when he 
was rich called themselves his friends, now scarcely knew 
Desrouleaux, who had acquired a fortune, supplies 


The Philadelphian so- 
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*« To those traits of virtue practiced by negroes, and to 
the honorable testimony which authors have rendered 
them, I might have added many others which may be 
found in_the official depositions made at the bar of the 
Parliament of England. That which we have read will 
suffice to avenge offended truth, and insulted humanity. 
*« Let us, however, guard against the extravagant ex- 
aggeration, that among blacks we find none but estima- 
ble qualities ; but we whites, have we the right to con- 
stitute ourselves their denunciators? Persuaded that we 
can rarely depend on the virtue and integrity of men, of 
any color, I have tried to prove that one race is not orig- 
inally inferior to the other.”’ 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 16, 1828. 
TALES OF THE NIGHT. 
By a lady of Maine. 
If any body in our country has a right to call her- 
self, or to be called a lady, the amiable and excellent 
woman who wrote this book, has that right. Never- 
theless, we will not suffer even her to assume a title 
of any sort—much less one that, however lady-like 

















gentleman ? 


observations, or put aside the whole for a future day 


ihe book. So far does this go sometimes however 


> 


> 


ft 


a passage or twolike the following. 


> 


lations of her late husband happy and comfortable 
and behaved with the utmost kindness to them all 


, 


was black and such as befitted a widow.* Mrs. Ben 


* For example. In the memoirs of Mary Robinson, a woman of talent, and 
~| says, “ my habit was composed of 
dear mother presented me a suit 
jeast some hours loyed in decorati 
cination, (a concert.) I say some hours, 
ed some arrangement, owing to the visible increase of my domestic solicitude. 


olain and quaker-like, that all gh dy 
lustring, with close round cufls, (it was 

my hair was without powder, and my head adorned with a plain 
a white chip hat, without any ornament whatever. 

dressed in the habit of a er, a 


me. I wore a gown o 


to which in early youth. T was 


as 
. forgot” entire 

ty, the © arbitress” of high fashion, 
present George.) Take the following description of her joy, when her 








she may be, is unworthy of her; just.as we would 
not allow John Pierpont to call himself Esquire, when 
he published the Airs of Palestine years ago, and just 
as we would not allow “‘ Raleert Walsh, Junior, Es- 
quire,” to call himself a “ gentleman” about the year 
1813, when he put forth a “ Dictionary, by an Amer- 
ican gentleman; for what should we say to a book on 
the title-page whereof, we were to meet the words, 
“by an English gentleman ?” would it not appear as 
if in his country, it was no ordinary thing to be a 


Of the work before us, we have not much to say ; 
and we know too little of the other writings of the 
same author, alluded to in the title-page of this, to 
justify any remarks upon them. But we have read 
it with care, and if we had more room just now, or 
thought we should have more by and by, we should 
either make a_ few extracts now, to accompany our 


As it is however, there is no such hope, and we may 
be allowed therefore to say, that the stories are 
about as good as we generally meet with among 
the novels of the age ; that they are written with a 
good deal of ease, that they appear to contain a few 
sketches from life—real life,and that there is certainly 
a studied regard for propriety prevailing throughout 


that we believe our very good friend herself would 
smile, if she were at our elbow, and heard us go over 


‘<It is not my intention to detail the occurrences of the 
next six months” (a period of probation for a lover 
who goes abroad—like a hero, instead of sleeping 
under the same roof with his lady fair, like a man)— 
“Mrs. Wellington’s conduct was judicious, humane 
and kind. She endeavored to render some poor re- 


which gained their esteem and affection. She never 
left the Hermitage but to attend church; her dress 


very beautiful creature, and a novel writer of sume celebrity, not long ago, she 
ee eee ae 
rich and valuable point lace; and I was at 
my person for this new sphere of fas- 
my shape at that period requir- 


How pretty ! “ The first time I went to Ranelagh, my habit was so singularly 
the fashion to wear ‘on This 
cap, 
.” “Atmy marriage, I was 

icu- 
Pion 
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nington and Mrs. March always ate with her, and the 
latter always occupied the same chamber.” 

The last arrangement we hope is not one of those 
which are mentioned above as so viry judicious. 

But again—our authoress in her dislike of the sen- 
timent and slip-slop, to be met with in the generality 
of our novels, has gone back a little too far into the 
stateliness and detail of other days. 

There are perpetual allusions to birth and family, 
rank and fashion, throughout the book ; set speeches, 
and inventories of behaviour and attire, which we are 
afraid may do our youthful readers a mischief. 
“Shortly after their marriage, they visited England, 
and the delighted and happy Marcia was received in 
the way her virtues merited. Caressed by the Roches- 
ter family; introduced at court ; admired by the great, 
and patronized by the King, our heroine was consid- 
ered as wonderful in beauty, virtues, talents and 
goodness,” 
Now to be plain with our excellent friend the au- 
thor—we don’t much like the morality here, ‘nor the 
doctrine of reward for virtue, as set forth in this, her 
concluding paragraph. The patronage of the King 
and of the Rochester family (a most unlucky name 
that, as well as that of the Wellington family, for the 
patronage of American girls) we are of opinion,would 
be not exactly the reward that our female Yankees 
ought to be encouraged to look up to. 

Perhaps if we were to add another observation or 
two, they would be well received, now that we are in 
such particular good humor (for a critic); but we 
have no time—no heart to say more than this, that 
our author will never be rewarded for story-telling in 
this age of story-tellers, and that, if we were she, we 
would let the world run after their idols in their own 
way—and be hanged to them; and give ourselves no 
further trouble in reforming their worship. 








OUR BRETHREN ABROAD. 
Lawrence's Lectures, 

It is getting to be common withthe best writers of Eu- 
rope to make favorable mention of this country, when- 
ever they can do so, without appearing to drag in the re- 
mark by the head and shoulders. The fashion was intro- 
duced by Byron, with his tolerable apostrophe to Wash- 
ington ; it has been followed byMrs Hemans, that most 
dignified and pure-hearted weaver of admirable poetry; 
by two or three song writers, by Sir Walter Scott, and 
by Montgomery in his “* Voyage round the world,” a 
Poem we met with a few days ago in the Galaxy, and a 
poem which proves to us that we never understood the 
true character of Montgomery before. We have treated 
him too barshly—or,--he has abundantly improved since 
he wrote much of his popular poetry. 

But we have now before us a work, which a very clever 
friend of ours will review by and by~-and fiom which we 
extract the following passage with ten times more pleas- 
ure than we should the testimony of all the poets that 
ever breathed. It is from Lawrence’s Lectures on 
Puysio1.0oGy, ZooLtocy, andthe NaTuraL Hisrory 
or Maw ; recently published at Salem by a spirited 
bookseller*; and a most intelligent one he must be, to 
have had the courage to bring forth a work of this value,in 
spite of the cowardly apathy of our chief publishers. Mr. 


? 





ai ticulated so as to be understood hy a muther. She was 
at the time, whithe she had followed her anworthy hushand 
moon light-evening; the infant was in the arms of her nursery 


ing, a prison-yard 
“Tt was a clear 
maid; she was danc- 
ing her up and down. and was playing with her ; her eyes were fixed the 
moon to which she pointed wi ce ey ae pee ee 
cer bud the child, with a low falling of the hand, articulately sighed fone! 
is had heen a customary expression of the maid, when the infant wanted any 
thing, which it was deemed prudent to withhold or to hide from her. These 
ne Neel ef ne hl age nell clint cay 
whose heart is en. by sens Sea eee ee ee 
ant interest. Ican only add that I walked till near midnight, watching every 
cloud that passed over the moon, and as often with a rapturous sensation, hearing 
m ol ng be phd wry cary 
This R. was the guthor of—“ Bounding Billows,” and “1 have loved 


| thee, denriy.loved thee,” two songs that will be remembered by every body. 


” 




















surgeons of England, known all-over the world by some 
first-rate works in his profession—Surgeon to Barthole- 
mew Hospital,—Piofessor of Anatomy to the College 
of Surgeons—a popular lecturer;—pays very particular 
attention to Americans, who will always remember his 
kindness with gratitude :—a friend told me, he found no- 
bedy in England who took so much interest in American 
affairs as Lawrence.’’—So far, we have borrowed the tes- 
timony of another—a man however upon whom we can 
rely with safety ; and we may now add, on our own ac- 
count, that we ourselves, kuow a good deal of the char-| 
acter of Mr. Lawrence; and that what, we do know, is in 
direct confirmation of the above testimony, though we 
have met with a multitude, in England, who took a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our country. 


Le Svevr, the fellow-traveller of Peron, who had 
long promised a natural history of the Meduse, to be illus- 
trated by those inimitable delineations which he brought 
back from their voyage of discovery to the Austral regions, 
has found himself unable to complete this undertaking, and 
is gone, with many others, to the New World. If we 
cannot repress a sigh when we see men of peaceful pur- 
suits thus torn from their native soil and driven into foreign 
climes, let us rejvice, not only for them, but for all man- 
kind, that such an asylum for the victims of power and 
oppression exists ; that there is, not a spot, but a vast fe- 
gion of the earth, lavishly endowed with Nature’s fairest 
gifts, and exhibiting at the same time the grand and anima- 
ting spectacle of a country sacred to civil liberty ; where 
man may walk erect in the conscious dignity of indepen- 
dence, that 

“Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,’ 


and enjoy full freedom of word and action, without the 
permission of those combinations or conspiracies of the 
mighty, which threaten to convert Europe into one great 
state prison. The numerous people, whose happiness and 
tranquillity are so effectually secured by the simple forms 
of a free government, are the growth of yesterday ; at the 
same rate of progress, they may reach in our lives as gi- 
gantic a superiority over the worn-out despotisms of the 
Old World, as the physical features of America, her colos- 
sal mountains, her mighty rivers, her forests, and Ler lakes, 
exhibit in comparison with those of Europe. 








* By two, rather—Fvote and Brown. The work is beautifully got up, con- 
tains 495 closely printed large pages and seven engravings. 





TO OUR BROTHER WHIPS, 

We are not much in the habit of republishing the 
sweet things that are said of us (whatever we may do 
with the sour and the bitter) and therefore shall con- 
tent ourselves with thanking our brethren of the Ga- 
LAxy, of the Courier, of the Sraresman, of the 
Travetter, of the Evenrne Botietin, of the 
Tres, (Boston) of the Exquirer, (New York,) of 
the Parrior (Providence)—and—and and of the 
Portianp Arcus, for the affectionate interest they 
take in our welfare—to say nothing of the Portland 
Advertiser, Patriot, Mirror, &c. &c. &c. all of whom 
are doing their best to help our Yankee forward* (as 
we hear—and believe.) 

By the by, though, the Enquirer, (of New York) 
says that we have not always written like a friend to 
our country. This we deny. We are now fairly at 
issue. And we call upon him for the proof. Our idea 
of the matter is, that something has been atributed to 
us that we never wrote ; else it would be unaccount- 
able that such a thing could be said ef us—of us !— 
who,——but no matter ;—the proof !—the proof !— 
we insist upon having the proof laid before our coun- 
trymen.—The Times, too, of Boston (a very clever 
paper we rather guess, by what we now see) says 
‘* we hope he will be civil while in his native land ; 
for he did abuse us on the other side of the water.”— 
Did he though ?—We deny it. Give us the proof. 

*How? By holding their peace. 

PROFESSIONAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 
If it would not be too presumptuous, we beg leave 








Lawrence (the author) is ** one of the most distinguished 


THE YANKEE. 


'spelling the name We were christened with,* is 
N, E, A, L. We may be mistaken—we should not 
like to be too positive in a matter of this kind, where 
we have the public and almost the entire body of ow 
newspaper brethren against us ; but still—still—to the 
best of our knowledge and belief—that is the true 
way of spelling our name. 

In England to be sure, we are half the time spelt 
Neale or Neelet ; by the Irish of this country Mc- 
Neal, and by the majority of our personal friends, 
either O’Neal or Neale, or Neele, or insome other 
way about as obliging and flattering, toa man who 
otherwise might have some hope of being remember- 
ed in his epitaph.—And at this very minute we have 
lying on the table before us three or four papers in 
which our name is spelt in five orsix ways. In the 
Atsron of New York, it is Neave ; in the Lynn Mir- 
RoR it is Neax, and in the others—we dare say (foi 
we haven’t the courage to Jook)it is spelt with an O, or 
a Q,or Z—. At this rate, our epitaph must cut a pre- 
cious figure ; if people do not know us while we are 
alive and eternally in their way in this world,what is to 
be hoped, for us, after we are dead and buried? —“ a 
six weeks immortality indi circuit of ten miles square.” 


* A figure of speech ; for, being born and bred (so far as we ever had any 


breeding at all) a Quakergwe never had to undergo a christening. What the 
consequences may he, we do not know; but such is the fact. 
+ Poor Irving too—they have twisted him into all so:ts of shapes. Irvine, Er- 


ving; Ervine, etc.—And in France they have published a work of his by 
Irvin Washington, ‘ 





Mr. Joun Neate, author of “ Errata,’’ and other 
works, is about to become the editor of the ** Yankee,’’ 
in Portland, Me. Mr. N. would make a public journal 
interesting, if he should refrain from that personality 
which has heretofore characterized his writings when 
speaking of those with whom he spent the first years of his 
lite; but we cannot, however,avoid expressing our surprize, 
that he should commence his editorial career among those 
whose private character he has so industriously slander- 
ed.—N. Y. Saturday Evening Gaz. 

We are obliged to this Editor, (the publisher. it ap- 
pears came from this neighborhood) for the favorable 
opinion he has thought proper to express of our ability ; 
but we should be more. obliged to him, if he had compli- 
mented our honesty and good feeling—our heart rather 
than our head. Time was, when we did not care much 
what people thought of our heart, provided they thought 
well of our head. But we are altered now—we do not 
like to submit to so serious an imputation as that which 
we find lurking in the above extract; we plead not guilty; 
and we do wish the Editor of the New-York Sarur- 
pAy EveninG Cazerre (if there is any such paper 
—for we never heard of it before) would enquire a little 
mto the truth, or at léast into the probability of a charge 
so seriously made, before he repeats it. Can he believe 
that Mr. Neal (not ‘* Mr. Neal-e’’—we wish he had 
learnt to spell before he said this) would have had the 
courage to put forth a paper among a people whose 
‘* private character he had industriously slandered ?”* 
lt is very true that we (Mr. N.) have writien a great 
deal that we are ashamed of and sorry for ; and nothing 
at ‘all that we dare to be satisfied with. But still, we 
deny that we have slandered private character ; and we 
say that where we have occasionally said that which may 
have appeared like the bitterest of all possible slander— 
truth—and such truth as ought never to be said above 
one’s breath, it has heen—alwaye—in every case, under 
reiterated and long continued provocation, or with a hope 
ef doing good—more good than mischief, we mean. 
That we have been much inistaken, we dare say ; that 
we have done much in self defence, that we sbould not 
have done at all; somewhat in the wantonness of power, 
and much that we are heartily ashamed of, we acknow- 
ledge again—but we deny that we have slandered any 
body, or assailed private character, or told untruth— 





to suggest to our brother Editors, that owr way of 


except where'it is lawful to tell it, in ideal characters. 





But there is the mischief—portraits, full length and finish- 
ed portraits have been discovered, by the neighbors and 
friends of A. B. arid C. in some of our boyish works, where 
no portraits were intended, and where at the most, a little 
truth was mixed up with a great deal of untruth, accord- 
ing to the usage of novel writers, who if they sketch the 
nose of A, are obliged to conceal the theft, by sketching 
the mouth of B. 

This is what we did ; and this is what the friends and 
neighbors of two or three worthy individuals of our neigh- 
borhocd have done.—Such being the case, who has the 
besc "ght to complain—the author who is beset on every 
side, and slandered by all sorts of untruth respecting his 
nature ? the people who are persuaded into a notion that 
their portraits are hit off, or meant, where nothing at all 
is meant one half the time, and where the resemblance, 
if there is any, is so accidental asto require the eye ofa 
particular friend to perceive it ?—or the public ? 

Not long ago, a publisher was prosecuted in Jamaica, 
for a libel on a very worthy man. At the trial he justi- 
fied, by producing the portrait of Tom Straddle, from Sal- 
magundi, which he had merely copied. His friends 
had persuaded the prosecutor that he was libelled ! 





LAW. 

There has been a good deal of talk in the newspapers 
lately, about Judge Story’s decision with regard to evi- 
dence. We do not know what the facts in the case were, 
but we know that Judge Story is too good a lawyer to 
*‘make new rules of evidence ;’’ and by what we do 
learn, we suppose he excluded a mar. who did not believe 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. Ifso, he 
did no more than is done everywhere, and would be done 
every hour inthe day ifsuch a witness were offered and 
objected to. The fault is in the law, and not inthe 
Judge ; ever since the great case of Omichund and Bar- 
ker, reported in Atkyns, and abridged in all the works on 
evidence, the law bas been settled. 

Now, the law being so, what isto be done? A large 
class of our fellow-citizens, though they are christians, 
and believers in the Old and New Testament, are never- 
theless not competent witnesses (if they are objected to) 
because they do not believe in a future state of rewards 
and punishments—in other words, because they are Uni- 
versalists. Such is the law, and it is forthemto say 
whether such a law is to continue. 

Very strange errors appear to prevail on this subject. 
An article from a late London Magazine, has been trav- 
elling the round of our papers, and doing, we do not scru- 
ple to say, a deal of injury to the very cause it purports te 
argue in favor of—the free admission of all witnesses, 
whatever may be their faith, under the penalty for false 
swearing. The idea is borrowed from Bentham’s “Swear 
noT’’—but it has been childishly misunderstood by- the 
writer, and the law as itis in Great Britain is about as 
childishly misrepresented. Let us take a single para- 
graph. , 

** While we find the most hardened rogues in the coun- 
try professing religion, we see justice denied to men be- 
cause they will not play the hypocrite, and pretend toa 
belief they do not entertain. An individual, well aware 
of the odium he is about to incur, and ofall the legal and 
social disadvantages to which he is about to subject him- 
self, nevertheless spurns falshood, and avows himself a 
Deist, when interrogated as to his opinions. In do‘ng so 
he discovers in himself the quality which is first to be de- 
sired in a witness—a fearless adherence to the truth ; 
but the evidence of this man is rejected by justice ; the 
law is here only consistent. It encourages lying in every 
conceivable manner ; it gives a bounty in every possible 
case to falsehood.”’ : 

Now it happens that in England as here, no man is te 
be excluded for being a Deist. An Atheist may be ex- 
cluded, and by the Jaw must be—there as well as here. 





“THE GLORIOUS EIGHTH.” 
What is the meaning of this nonsense ? Were we 





to have a general hoax played off, from Dan to 
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Beersheba on the “‘ glorious eighth 7” Or has it come 
to this, that people are to get together, and be cram- 
med by the hour like so many turkeys (or geese) by 
way ofshowing a year or two beforehand what they 
are capable of swallowing in the service of their candi- 


date? We admire the style of the paragraph altogeth-| 


er.—* Toasts have been sent on (to New York)from 
Boston and Washington to be given-there on the oc- 


easion.” 

“« The grand banquet will not have been surpassed 
for elegance on any former occasion,” &c. &c. “ We 
do not open a paper without observing some notice 
to that effect,” &c. &c. Well done the Enquirer ! 

The Eighth.—The glorious Fighth of January will 
be celebrated in almost every city of the Union with 
every demonstration of joy. We do not opena — 
without observing some notice to that effect. Yn addi- 
tion to the several Ward celebrations, we are assured 
that the grand banquet at Masonic Hall, will not have 
been surpassed for elegance, on any former occasion. 
Toasts have been sent on from Boston and Washing- 
ton, to be given here on the occasion.—N. Y. Enq. 

We have an idea that such maneuvres generally 
cost more than they come to ; and we put them down 
with the Baltimore toast of Mr. President Adams, and 
the canal celebration at Pennsylvania.—And that is 
what we should call putting them down effectually. 


ee 
NEW SCHOOL FUND. 


We have received another communication (but we dare 
not publish it) from our fair correspondent at Biddeford. 
Nevertheless a part of it is worth preserving—the half- 
pistareen enclosed, and the following verses. 


‘* A critic, when he dares mistake, 
By trusting to his memory, 
Should have some friend his head* to shake 


And rub his soul with —— emory. 
* *~ = * 


** You left your Chivalry in France, 
If you were ever there ; 

There ladies pay one with a glance, 
But never letter-fare. 


Six cents of this, at your request, 
Will pay the postage score, 

You’ll make (obeying my behest) 
A school-fund of the four. 


* Whose head ? 





We copy this thing, title and all, froma scrap of a 
newspaper that fell in our way, not long ago, in the 
hope of being able to find out who the author is ; for 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, it was written 
by——ourself; andif so, it was written to a pretty 
girl, whom we were trying to persuade to correspond 
with ourself ; but whether we succeeded or not, we 
are not prepared to say—and all that we do say is, 
that we have been betrayed by somebody; that w: 
never said a syllable about the “intercourse of th 
sexes,” and that we should like to know to wha‘ 
brother Editor we are indebted for the paragraph as 
it now stands ? 


Intercourse of the Sexes.—What makes those men 
who associate habitually with women, superior to others ? 
What makes that woman, who is accustomed, and at ease 
in the company of men, superior to her sex in general ? 
Why are the women of France so universally admired and 
loved for their colloquial power? Solely because they are 
in the habit of free, graceful and continual conversation 
with the other sex. Women in this way lose their frivol- 
ity ; their faculties awaken; their delicacies and pecu- 
liarities unfold all their beauty and captivation in the 
spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the menlose their pe- 
dantic, rude, declamatory, or sullenmanner. The coin 
of the understanding and the heart is interchanged con- 
tinually: Their asperities are rubbed off, their better ma- 
rials polished and brightened, and their richness like fine 





women. than it ever could by those of men. The iron 
and steel of character are hidden, like the harness and ar- 
mour of a giant, in studs and knobs of gold and precious 
stones, when they are not wanted in actual warfare. 


MORE RAZOR-STRAPS. 
If the following story (which we take to be a very 
pretty illustration of the practice that prevails in oui 
country among our great men, of giving—when they 
give nothing else—a letter of recommendation, a puff, 
or a certificate, in exchange for a visit, a book, a jug 
of liquid blacking, a razor-strap, or a box of itch oint- 
ment or lip salve) be not true, we hope it will be 
not contradicted. It is really too good a thing to be 
spoilt by a special plea. 
A Yankee schoolmaster having tired his patrons out 
in a country village, was packed off before the end 
of his term, with no money in his pocket, but with a 
recommendation which they gave him, out of charity. 
He journeyed to Newburyport (as the story goes) and 
showing his recommendation, undertook there to 
teach a tribe of young ideas how to shoot, for five 
hundred dollars a year—at the end of the first year, 
if he was liked, to have seven hundred, instead of 
five, and be engaged for another year. At the end 
of the year—of course they did not like him (who 
would, if two hundred dollars were to be paid for it?). 
Our Yankee was dreadfully distressed—all his pros- 
pects in life were destroyed ; and so, to make all 
smooth, instead of splitting the difference, they gave 
him a certificate of good behavior, accompanied with 
a hearty acknowledgment of their entire satisfaction 
with his procedure, &c. &c. &c. as a teacher. “* Very 
well,” said the Yankee, as soon as he had secured the 
paper. ‘And now gentlemen, as I have your own 
acknowledgment of my worth in this behalf, I’ll trou- 
ble you for themare two hundred dollars.” They 
were obliged to “ shell out”—and our Yankee re- 
moved to Boston, where, with his cash and his recom- 
mendation, he was soon at the head of another school. 
Prisoners at the bar, what say you—guilty or not 
guilty ? 








Will any body on earth be so good as to inform 
the public where Montezuma or Marigalante is, a 
place or country, where the “ Hiberno Celtic is 
spoken by all classes?” We have a great curiosity 
to know—their being a Montezuma in New York, 
where, if there is a new language in use, it would be 
well for the men of Europe to know it. However 
—the story is a good story ; andtocall for the lati- 
tude and longitude in such case might be as crue] as 
to require proof in poetry, ora Q. E. D. at the tail 
of a joke. 


Trish Negro. A negro from Montezuma, or Mari- 
galante, where the Hiberno-Celtic is spoken by a'l 
classes, happened to be on the wharf at Philadelphia 
vhen a number of Irish emigrants were landed ; and 
seeing one of them with a wife and four children, he 
stepped forward to assist the family on shore. The 
frishman, in his native tongue expressed his surprise 
it the civility of the neg:o; who, understanding what 
had been said, replied that he wasa bit of an Irishman 
himself. 
man sneak his Milesean dialect, conceived, with the 
usual rapidity of Irish fancy, that he really was an 
Irishman, but that the climate had changed his fair 
complexion. “ If I may be so bold sir (said he,)may I 
ask how long have you been in this country ?” 'The 
negroman, who had only come hither on a voyage, 
said he had been in Philadelphia, only about four 
months, , 

Poor Patrick turned round to his wife and children, 
and looking as if for the last time on their rosy cheeks, 
concluding that in four months they must also change 
their complexion, exclaimed, “O merciful powers ! 


The frishman, surprised to hear a black} 


months in this country, and he is already almost as 
black as jet.” 


IMMORTALITY. 

We know of nothing more beautiful or more affect- 
ing than the idea below, for the epitaph of a young po- 
et ;—and we press it upon thesober consideration of 
all who are addicted to poetry ; assuring them (with 
a fixed belief in the truth of what we say, for reasons 
which we hope to detail her after) that if they are 
nothing more than poets in this world, their epitaphs 
will indeed be writ in water ; and that, before their 
faces, and while they are waiting tosee them recorded 
in the everlasting rock,oreating with immortal energy 
into the fabric of the universe; that ina word, they 
will not only be forgotten after death, but deserve to 
be forgotten while they are yet alive: We hold that 
a man who is capable of poetry, is always capable of 
something better ; and we are not very willing to 
forgive him therefore, if he does nothing better. 


Poor Keates, who made some delightful poetry in 
the ‘course of a short life, and died of a broken heart 
—or properly speaking of the Reviewers; threw upa 
respectable trade (he was an apothecary’s apprentice) 
and took to scribbling, in the hope of something more 
than he obtained—a few weeks notoriety, in a small 
neighborhood. Yet he was a highly gifted young man; 
of that we have unquestionable proof in the fact, that 
he was the familiar friend of Leigh Hunt, of Hazlitt 
and of Shelly. 


‘* A few weeks before John Keats died of decline, at 
Rome, a gentleman, who was sitting by his bedside, 
spoke of an inscription to his memory. Keats desired 
that there should be no mention of his name or country. 
‘If there be any thing,’ he said, * let it be—Here lies the 
body of one, whose name was writ in water.’ ”’ 


FEMALE ORPHAN ASSYLUM, 

The Enquirer, of New York (Mr. Noah) says that 
Portland is a «clever, but cold place.” We don’t 
believe it—we know better. Clever it certainly is, 
for that is the character of most northern people;* but 
if we are charged with being cold, we have only to 
refer to the subscription list of the Orphan Asylum, 
proposed but a few days ago, and already wearing a 
most respectable shape ; or to that of the Yanxer. 

N. B. Why don’t the Managers make it a point to 
send their soliciting committee to everybody, without 
distinction of trade, or belief? It is unjust to go to 
those, and those only, who are expected to give—be- 
cause they have always given. It is taxing the gen- 
erous too heavily. And it is impolitic on another ac- 
count. Our blacksmiths, and tailors, and shoema- 
kers, are as liberal as our lawyers and shopkeepers, 
and are just as worthy of a personal application from 
the committee ; and if applied to, we will answer for 
their promptitude and munificence. To everybody, 
or to nobody should they go—to every dwelling-house, 
work-shop, office, counting-room, and place of busi- 
ness in Portland, or to-none. 








*We might say Eastern. “ You're from down cast, I reckon,” said a wes- 
tern countrymen toa yankee from these parts. “TI guess I be,” was the 7. 
‘I thought the wise men came ftom the east?” continued the other. “And 
so they did, and the further you go west, the more you'll think so,” said the 
miive. 





To Corresponpents.—** A” came too late for this 
week. 








In this town, on Sunday morning last, by the Rev. T. B. Ripley, Mr. Stephes 
©. Munsey,.to Miss Harriet Powell. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Amos Brown, of Wind- 
ham, to Miss Abigail H. Swett, of Gorham, 

Sunday evening, hy the same, Mr, Allen Pierce to Miss Eliza Ann Sperzerdo. 








DIED. 

In this town, on Thursday afternoon last, Mrs, Frances, wife of Mr. John Mc- 
Glaghlin, and daughter of the late Mr. Philip Fowler. aged 30.—Same after- 
" Mr. Nathamel Harding, aged 28.—Same evening, George, yonngest son of 
Mr, Reuben Bradbury, aged 3 years. 

Julia C. daughter of the Rev. P. 8. Tenbroeck. 

William, youngest son of the late T. Capen, aged 5 years. Funeral at 8 
o'clock this afternoon. Relatives of (he family are requested to attend. 


In Freeport, in Dec. last, Major Thomas Means—~a Revolutionary Patriot and 








gold, is wrought into finer workmanship, by the fingers of 


Biddy, did you hear that ! he is no more than four 


worthy citizen. 
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FOP TICAL DEPARTHMINT. 








PURTLAND Put’ 


We do not know the author of the following lines. 


They are extracted from the Now-Year’sOde of our 
neighbor and most particular friend natters of typo- 
graphy) the A 3, for 1828.—The collocation is rather 
odd here, | € 10t change it for the better—it tells 


deal of pure poetry in these lines, 


pul ti r r" oa 
tnough they did appear in that paper, and were only got 
, for a New-Year’sday. We print the passages in italics 
ilrat we now allude to. The fisher’s song, and the grey 
inoss, are proper and characteristic of our people and our 
scenery ; but the beauty of the whole, is in the ** pleas- 
ant light,’’? where 
the trees 
~ Just lift their branches to the breeze. 
The ** hunter’s voice,’’? we do not often hear in this 
part of the world ; our hunters being proverbially shy 
and mute. And 
“ The lowing herds, the distant bell 
“ Dyingaway o’er lake and deil, 
are not, we beg leave to say, very descriptive or very 
honest when applied to our scenery. But perhaps the 
author meant a cow-bell—if so, he should not have talked 
of its dying away over lake and dell : that is going too 
far—saying too much—* much too much.”’ 
** It is a melancholy thing 

To see the Summer Days take wing ; 

—To watch the lovely things of earth, 

From the bright hour they take their birth ; 

When Spring’s glad shout comes o’er the woods, 

Waking their pathless solitudes ; 

On through the Summer hours, when still 

The pleasant light o’er wood and hill 

Is sweetly sleeping, and the trees 

Just lift their branches to the breeze ; 

Till when the kinder harvest comes, 

The bitter blast wails round their homes ; 

And silently from rock and glen, 

They’re pass’d as though they ne’er had been. 


‘The hunter’s voice amoug the hills 

Is silent now ;—a murmur fills 

The gray old woods where once the song 
Of birds was heard to pour along, 

Uprising through the clear blue sky, 
Nature’s own simple minstrelsy. 

The bubbling brook that sweeps along 

Its echo with the fisher’s song, 

Now foaming "neath the o’er hanging shade, 
Now gliding through the forest glade, 

Is silent all ;—and o’er its bank 

Where bright leaves hung, now dark and dank 
The gray moss drooping from the trees, 
Waves sadly inthe wintry breeze.’’ 


We have another poet of the name of Mellen with 
us—a young man of unquestionable genius, though ad- 
dicted, as all our American poets are, to writing not Amer- 
ican, but English poetry ; and as all our American land- 
scape painters are, to portraying not what is American, 
but what is English, Our painters for example (and by 
the way, this very Mr. Mellen is gifted with a remarkable 
talent for painting) if they desire to light up a landscape 
with a patch of scarlet, as recommended by all painters, 
and particularly by Morland, are in the habit of doing so, 
not by taking the brilliant red folage of our forest trees, 
which is to be found every where, and at all seasons of 
the year, but by taking the red coats, andred cloaks, and 
red jackets of English or other European scenery—as if 
such a thing as either a bright red or a bright blue bit 
of cloth were ever worn by a New- Englander ashore, on 
a bright summer-day, or among the wild verdure and 
brave swaggering trees of our untutored landscape. And 
our poets talk as habitually of peasants, and sky larks, 
and moated walls, and ruins grey, as if they were writing 


time worn pile,” or“ altar lights,” ora “ hushed and 
knecling crowd,” or “ bright flowers laid upon the 
grave,’ in our country ? But is he describing our coun- 
try ?—To be sure he is ; for he speaks of sweet hymnings 
that 

« —__ on the air float by; 

+ Hushing the Whip-poor-will’s sad wail.” 

SABBATH EVENING. 
(By Frederick Mellen, from the AUantic Souvenir.) 


List ! there is music in the air ! 

It is the Sabbath evening bell, 
Chiming the vesper hour of pray’r 

O’er mountain top and lowland dell. 
And infancy and age are seen, 
Slow winding o’er the church-yard green. 


It is the eve of rest ; the light 
Still lingers on the moss-grown tow’r, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 
Slowly it marks the evening hour, 
*Tis hushed ! and all is silent there, 
Save the low, fervent voice of prayer. 


And now far down the quiet vale, 

Sweet hymnings on the air float by ; 
Hushing the Whip-poor-will’s sad wail 

With its own plaintive melody. 
They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
That swept at night o’er Bethlem’s plains. 


And heads are bowed, as the low hymn 
Steals through that gray and time-worn pile ; 
And the altar hghts burp faint and dim, 
In the long and moss-grown aisle. 
And the distant footfall echoes loud, 
Above that hush’d and kneeling crowd. 


And now beneath the old elm shade, 
Where the cold moon beams-may not smile ; 
Bright flow’rs upon the graves are laid, 
And sad tears shed unseen the while. 
The last sweet gift affection brings, 
To deck the earth to which it clings. 


How beautiful those simple flow’rs 
Strewn o’er that silent spot now sleep ; 
Still wet with summer’s gentle showers, 
As if they too could feel and weep ! 
They fade and die ; the wintry wind 
Shall leave no trace of them behind. 


The bright new moon hath set: the light 
Is fading on the far blue hills ; 
And on the passing breeze of night, 
The music of ten thousand rills 
Comes echoing through the twilight gray, 
With the lone watch-dog’s distant bay. 


The crowd hath pass’d away ; the prayer 
And low breath’d evening hymn are gone ; 
The cold mist only lingers there, 
O’er the dark moss and mould’ ring stone. 
And the stars shine brightly o’er the glen, 
Where rest the quiet homes of men. 








TO EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 


We have received the last AMerIcaAn QuarTERLY 
a. at Philadelphia) the last NortH American 

Eview (both of which we think highly of, and mean 
to re-review by andby); the English Souvenir,For- 
cet ME Not, Amucer, &c. &c. ; and the American 
Souvenir, Memoriat, and Kent’s CommenrTaries 
on American Law, A Voyace to tHe Moon, &c.&c. 
all of which we design to do justice to, in their turn. 
But, we have not received several other works, which 
we hope their authors will see the propriety and ex- 
pediency of furnishing us with; for we certainly shall 
not go out of our way to search for books to review, 


body, for we mean to knock the first man down, that 
offers a fee (under fifty dollars) for a puff ; but we 


criticism, we do not choose to pay for criticising. 





in the shadow of thrones, castles and abbeys. 


do mean, that while we do not receive pay for our 
If 


Where do we find, we should like to know, a “ moss) their literary and scientific journals, we will take care 


grown aisle,’ or** a moss grown tower,” a “ grey and 


tohave justice done them. If they are afraid of that 
however, they had better not send them. 





LITERARY. 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 


We see by the Boston papers, that a woman is en- 
gaged there to-conduct a Periodical Paper for wo- 
men.* ‘This is at «should be. We know nothing 
of Mrs. Hale, but we mean to know a deal of 
her by and by, if a tythe of what we are told of her 
merit be true ; and we wish her success with all our 
heart and soul. We hope to see the day when she- 
editors will be as common as he-editors ; and when 
our women of all ages (we do not speak of our ladies, 
nor of ladies-magazine people—but of every daugh- 
ter of America) will be able to maintain herself, with- 
out being obliged to marry for bread. Keepi 

schocl is hard work, and so is keeping shop, though 
we rejoice to believe that he-shopkeepers are begin- 
ning to perceive the propriety of employing poor girls, 
instead of poor boys behind their counters ; and so is 
keeping a boarding house; and, if we had the courage 
to do as the people of France do, teach our daughters 
easy and elegant trades of one sort or another, such as 
light engraving, watch-making, or the manufacture 
of jewelry, they might earn much more in a much 
easier way than they do now, either by keeping 
school, knitting stockings, making bonnets, or sell- 


ing tape. 


*The Pivtadstphion who first started the idea of employing a female editer 
deserve a piece of plate from the women of America. 





A capital bull is related in the life of Dr. Sims, of a 
countryman of his own, for whom he had prescribed an 
emetic, who said,with great simplicity —‘* My dear Doctor, 
it is of no use your giving me an emetic ; I tried it twice 
in Dublin, and it would not stay on my stomach either 
time.”’ 

This will remind the reader of the — about a singer 
who being rapturously eneored, repeated her songs. A 
stranger who had been at the opera, was asked how he 
had been pleased with her. **Not at all” said he. *‘ Not at 
all ! why she is the first singer in Europe.” ‘*That-may 
be, replied the man, but she sung so bad last -night they 
made her sing all her songs over again.” 





Women of Yeddie, a town, in Bornou.—The Kaid 
sitting by me, and Maramy keeping the door, so that not 
more than three or four came in at a time, I received up- 
wards of one hundred of the softer sex. Some of them 
were beautiful, unaffected children of nature. I had 
nothing to show them but a leokingzglass, and probably 
nothing could have pleased them more. One insisted up- 
on bringing her mother, another her sister, in order 
to see the face she loved best, reflected by the side of her 
own, which appeared to give them exquisite pleasure, as 
on seeing the refiection they repeatedly kissed the object 
of their love. One very young and intelligent girl 
asked if she might bring her child, and on gaining 
permission, quickly returned with an infant in her arms ; 
she absolutely screamed with joy, and the tears ran down 
her cheeks when she saw the child’s face in the glass, 
that shook its hands in token of pleasure on perceiving 
its own reflected image.— African Discoveries. 


When Pope ‘Alexander the sixth, asked Jerom Donatus, 
ambassador from Venice, ‘* of whom the Venetians held 
the rights and customs of the sea?’? he answered 
promptly, ‘*Let your holiness shew methe charter of St. 
Peiter’s patrimony, and you will find on the back of it, the 
grant made to the Venetians of the Adriatic Sea.’’ 


THE YANZEE 
Is Published every Wednesday Morning, by JAMES 
ADAMS, Jx. Wo. 3, Mussey’s Row, Middle-Street, 
to whom all communications are to be directed, post-paid. 
§¢TERMS—Turee dollars a year, or Two dollars 
FIFTY CENTS, if paid in advance. The proprietors re- 








nor shall we work for nothing and ourselves in| serve to themselves the right of continuing or discontinu- 
the trade of reviewing hereafter. y this we do not| ing their paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
mean, that we are in the market, and for sale to any-| are paid up. 


It is the intention of the Publisher, if sufficient encouragement he xiven.to 
ay an advertising ‘sheely which will be forwarded to the subseribers” © ‘is, 
‘the charge for advertising, will be in general, though net im all cases, simitar 
to that of other newspapers. ‘ 





Street. 





our brethren will send us their works, and especially 
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